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TOWARDS  THE  FIFTH  WORLD  CONFERENCE 


Preface 


The  Faith  and  Order  movement  emerged  in  the  historical  context  of  the  rediscovery 
of  God’s  will  and  Christ’s  prayer  for  the  unity  of  the  church  as  a presupposition  for 
common  Christian  witness  and  service  in  a divided  and  threatened  world. 

In  1910  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA 
resolved  to  appoint  a commission  “to  bring  about  a conference  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  touching  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  all  Christian  communions  throughout  the 
world  which  confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  be  asked  to  unite  with 
us  in  arranging  for  and  conducting  such  a conference”. 

Other  churches  joined  in  that  initiative.  In  a similar  way  the  Life  and  Work 
movement  took  shape  in  the  planning  of  a first  world  conference,  while  the  missionary 
movement  had  provided  the  initial  impulse  for  this  new  era  in  church  history  by 
holding  the  world  missionary  conference  at  Edinburgh  in  1910. 

It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  first  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  between  1910  and  1937  was  marked  by  the  preparation,  holding  and 
follow-up  of  two  world  conferences  in  1927  and  1937.  In  the  second  phase,  when 
Faith  and  Order  became  a Commission  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948 
(though  with  a broader  constituency  than  that  of  the  WCC),  the  two  world  conferences 
in  1952  and  1963  were  landmarks  in  the  development  and  orientation  of  the 
theological  dialogue  on  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  church. 

But  since  1963  the  Faith  and  Order  programme,  with  its  growing  number  of  study 
projects,  committees,  international  consultations  and  working  groups  in  the  churches, 
has  developed  its  own  dynamics  and  achieved  significant  results,  such  as  the  1982 
Lima  document  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  This  explains  the  rather  long 
interval  between  the  fourth  world  conference  in  Montreal  in  1963  and  the  fifth  world 
conference  in  1993  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain. 

The  two  papers  in  this  brochure,  off-prints  from  the  January  1993  issue  of  The 
Ecumenical  Review  (vol.  45,  no.  1)  which  was  devoted  to  the  fifth  world  conference, 
describe  these  developments:  the  particular  significance  of  the  earlier  world  con- 
ferences, and  the  issues  and  results  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  Faith  and  Order  studies 
between  1963  and  1993.  The  planning  group  for  Santiago  decided  that  the  two  papers 
should  also  be  published  separately,  and  serve  as  background  material  for  the 
participants  in  the  world  conference  and  for  all  who  are  interested  in  and  committed  to 
the  theological  work  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ecumenical  pilgrimage  “Towards 
Koinonia/Communion  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness”  (the  conference  theme). 

Gunther  Gassmann 
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TOWARDS  THE  FIFTH  WORLD  CONFERENCE 


The  Legacy  of  Four 
World  Conferences 
on  Faith  and  Order 

Paul  A.  Crow , Jr 


Santiago  de  Compostela,  the  venue  of  the  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  (4-14  August  1993),  is  an  ancient  Spanish  city  of  pilgrims.  When  the  Holy  Land 
became  inaccessible  to  them  in  1078  AD,  as  a providential  alternative,  Santiago  de 
Compostela  — where  the  tomb  of  St  James  had  been  discovered  — became  a major 
site  for  spiritual  seekers.  A common  trail  developed  with  “way  stations”  every  few 
miles  where  they  could  rest.  Hospitals,  churches,  inns  and  shops  grew  up.  Counsel 
was  given  for  appropriate  conduct,  available  facilities  and  spiritual  reflections.  Each  of 
the  nearly  sixty  stations  and  villages  along  the  way  became  a place  where  holy  insight 
and  nurture  were  given  to  pilgrims.  These  preparatory  moments  gave  deeper  meaning 
to  their  later  experience  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  God  at  the  cathedral  of  Santiago 
de  Compostela  to  touch  the  relics  of  James,  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John  the 
apostle,  and  to  receive  forgiveness. 

The  historical  imagery  may  serve  the  purposes  of  the  fifth  world  conference. 
Theologians  — young  and  older  — and  church  leaders  — lay  and  clergy  — will  gather 
at  Santiago  as  simple  modem  pilgrims  (carrying  computers  rather  than  pilgrim  staffs) 
with  an  awareness  that  the  journey  towards  unity  that  this  conference  represents  passes 
through  four  critical  way  stations:  Lausanne  (1927),  Edinburgh  (1937),  Lund  (1952) 
and  Montreal  (1963).  It  is  important  to  understand  the  significance  and  impact  of  these 
four  earlier  world  conferences,  or  we  shall  not  understand  the  spiritual  encounter 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Santiago. 




• The  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow  Jr  is  president  of  the  Council  on  Christian  Unity  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
the  USA  and  Canada,  and  a vice-moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  This  article  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  once  director  of  Faith  and  Order,  chairperson  of  the  working 
committee,  and  Bishop  of  Bristol  (England). 
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A world  conference:  concept  and  reality 

World  conferences  have  been  a major  instrument  of  the  modem  ecumenical 
movement  from  the  beginning.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  centuries,  such  conferences  had  to  do  with  missionary  activity  and  world-  ] 
wide  student  evangelism.  One  of  them,  the  world  missionary  conference  at  Edinburgh 
(Scotland)  in  1910,  figured  in  the  origins  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  Charles 
Henry  Brent,  American  Episcopal  bishop  in  the  Philippines  (and  later  Western  New 
York)  attended  Edinburgh  1910  and  had  a vision  of  such  a world  conference  that, 
complementary  to  Edinburgh,  would  explore  faith  and  order  issues.  Under  his 
inspiration  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  USA, 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  19  October  1910,  voted: 

That  a Joint  Commission  be  appointed  to  bring  about  a conference  for  the  consideration 
of  questions  touching  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  all  Christian  communions  throughout  the 
world  which  confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior  be  asked  to  be  united  with  us 
in  arranging  for  and  conducting  such  a conference.1 

The  day  before  (18  October  1910),  the  Disciples  of  Christ  national  convention  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  voted,  under  the  inspiration  of  Peter  Ainslie  III,  their  moderator  and 
a friend  of  Bishop  Brent,  to  call  for  “a  world  conference  on  Christian  unity”  and  to 
established  a Council  on  Christian  Union,  a church  agency  devoted  to  leadership  in  the 
emerging  ecumenical  movement.  From  these  actions  a new  instrument  of  theological 
unity  was  created. 

The  shape  and  method  of  such  a world  conference  was  already  in  the  minds  of  its 
architects:  (1)  “All  Christian  communions  throughout  the  world  which  confess  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour”  will  be  asked  to  participate  fully  in  the  planning 
and  conducting  of  the  conference.  (2)  The  primary  purpose  is  to  consider  “those  things 
in  which  we  differ,  in  the  hope  that  a better  understanding  of  divergent  views  of  Faith 
and  Order  will  result  in  a deepened  desire  for  reunion  and  in  official  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  separated  communions  themselves”.  (3)  The  conference  will  take  no  official 
action  or  “have  the  power  to  commit  any  participating  communion”;  it  can  only  inspire 
unity  and  prepare  the  way  for  it.  The  cautious  nature  of  this  approach  was  to  build  trust 
and  confidence  among  the  churches  in  years  to  come. 

The  method  was  fleshed  out  as  each  participating  church  appointed  its  own 
commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  and  as  representatives  of  the  various  commissions 
began  to  meet  together.  Deputations  were  sent  to  Anglican  and  Free  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  to  churches  in  continental  Europe,  to  Rome,  and  to  Orthodox  centres  — 
Constantinople,  Athens,  Sofia,  Bucharest  and  others.  During  the  first  world  war, 
travel  and  international  conferences  were  impossible  so  planning  for  the  world 
conference  was  focused  in  the  United  States,  the  country  of  Faith  and  Order’s  origins. 

In  August  1920  a preparatory  conference  at  Geneva  of  persons  from  the  commissions 
of  seventy  churches  and  forty  countries  — Protestants,  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  — 
conferred  about  the  world  conference.  The  Geneva  conference’s  most  important 
decision  was  the  election  of  a 51 -person  Continuation  Committee,  entrusted  with 
responsibilities  for  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  Three  Episcopalians 
were  elected  officers:  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  chairman;  Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner, 
secretary;  Mr  George  Zabriskie,  treasurer.  This  Continuation  Committee  was  made  up 
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of  gifted  leaders  from  the  Churches,  and  it  made  wise  and  diplomatic  preparations  for 
the  themes  and  participation. 

The  main  theological  work  at  Geneva  concentrated  on  “The  Meaning  of  the 
Church  and  What  We  Mean  by  Unity”  or,  as  alternatively  described,  “The  Church  and 
the  Nature  of  the  Reunited  Church”.  The  discussion  was  a “trial. run”  on  a theme  which 
was  to  underlie  every  Faith  and  Order  meeting  from  then  on.  Two  papers  were 
presented,  by  a British  Congregationalist,  James  V.  Bartlet,  professor  of  church 
history  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford;  and  by  Charles  Gore,  the  Anglican  bishop  of 
Oxford. 

Bishop  Gore,  probably  then  the  leading  theologian  in  the  Church  of  England,  said 
“a  prolonged  and  definite  discussion”  is  needed  on  the  fundamental  concept  of  a 
reunited  church.  Unity  is  far  more  than  federation  or  good  works  or  mutual  toleration 
of  other  traditions.  While  “unity  is  consistent  with  variety”,  a certain  kind  of  diversity 
can  destroy  unity.  The  visible  organic  unity  of  the  Christian  society  will,  said  Bishop 
Gore,  reminiscent  of  the  Chicago -Lambeth  Quadrilateral,  require  a common  faith, 
common  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  and  “the  divinely  commissioned  ministry”.2 

For  Gore  a common  faith  could  be  preserved  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  witnessing  as  it 
does  to  essential  Christian  doctrines  — the  incarnation,  the  Trinity,  the  virgin  birth, 
and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  “If  you  contemplate  worldwide  reunion  you  must 
contemplate  it  on  the  basis  of  adherence  to  this  creed.”3  Bartlet  claimed  that  union  with 
episcopacy  is  conceivable,  even  for  Congregationalists.  Protestantism,  however,  has 
much  to  teach  Catholics  about  the  distinction  between  faith  and  doctrine.  Faith  is 
safeguarded  by  “a  direct  personal  relation  established  between  the  believer  and  God  in 
Christ...  rather  than  in  the  generalized  and  partly  inferential  form  of  the  Catholic 
Creed”.4  The  healthy  dialogue  became  public  discourse.  These  preliminary  years  were 
not  without  sharp  disagreement,  apprehension  and  anxiety.  Nevertheless,  the  seven- 
teen years  leading  to  the  Lausanne  conference  offered  excitement  and  a measure  of 
trust. 

Lausanne  1927 

Amid  fanfare  and  hope,  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  was  held  at 
Lausanne  (Switzerland),  3-21  August  1927.  Six  hundred  and  four  persons  (including 
385  men,  nine  women,  “a  few  laymen”,  and  twelve  staff  members)  attended  the 
sessions  in  the  Lausanne  university  buildings  overlooking  the  northern  shore  of  Lac 
Leman  and  the  snow-covered  Savoy  alps.  They  represented  108  churches  — Angli- 
can, Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Friends,  Lutheran,  Mennonite, 
Methodist,  Moravian,  Old  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  and  United 
Churches  of  Canada,  South  India,  North  India,  Czechoslovakia  and  Portugal.  The 
majority  came  from  Europe,  North  America,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Only  six 
Asians  — one  Chinese,  two  Japanese,  and  three  Indians  — were  official  delegates. 
Interestingly,  leaders  from  other  streams  of  the  ecumenical  movement  were  actively 
involved:  John  R.  Mott  (American  Methodist),  chairperson  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council;  Wilfred  Monod  (Reformed  Church  of  France),  an  officer  of  the 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches  — the  main  peace 
movement  of  the  day;  Adolf  Keller  (Reformed  Church  of  Zurich)  and  Ingve  T.  Brilioth 
(Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden),  both  leaders  in  the  Life  and  Work  movement.  While 
the  Vatican  forbade  Roman  Catholic  participation,  two  priests  came  unofficially:  Josef 
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Metzger,  the  German  later  martyred  in  a Nazi  concentration  camp,  and  Hermann 
Hoffmann. 

Before  and  afterwards,  Lausanne  was  judged  in  euphoric  terms.  The  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Rhode  Island  called  it  “the  most  significant  event  in  the  history  of  modem 
Christianity”.5  Dr  Timothy  Tingfang  Lew,  courageous  professor  of  Yenching  Univer- 
sity, Peking,  China,  called  it  “the  largest  conference  and  most  representative  one  of  ] 
the  Christian  church  that  has  been  held  ever  since  the  great  ecumenical  councils  of  the 
Christian  church  centuries  ago”.6  Such  a world  conference,  said  W.A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  , 
who  attended  as  a student,  was  “a  remarkable  achievement”  as  “the  first  conference  in 
the  field  of  the  church’s  faith  and  order”.7  Expectations  were  high,  the  setting  was 
unprecedented,  and  the  goal  of  organic  union  was  believed  to  be  accessible. 

After  the  opening  worship  in  the  cathedral,  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  conference.  Brent’s  poor  health  led  him  to 
propose  that  Dr  Alfred  E.  Garvie  (British  Congregationalist),  the  principal  of  Hackney 
and  New  College  in  London,  be  elected  as  deputy  president  and  preside  at  most  of  the 
sessions.  Since  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  that  incredible  worker  for  Faith  and  Order,  had 
died  in  1924,  another  Episcopalian  layperson,  Ralph  Brown,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  conference  and  of  the  future  Continuation  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  conference  focused  on  seven  subjects: 

I)  the  call  to  unity; 

II)  the  church’s  message  to  the  world:  the  gospel; 

III)  the  nature  of  the  church; 

IV)  the  church’s  common  confession  of  faith; 

V)  the  church’s  ministry; 

VI)  the  sacraments; 

VII)  the  unity  of  Christendom  and  the  relation  thereto  of  existing  churches. 

Each  section  was  chaired  by  a prominent  leader  who  shaped  Faith  and  Order:  Charles 
H.  Brent  (I),  Adolf  Deissmann  (II),  William  Adams  Brown  (III),  Tissington  Tatlow 
(IV),  Arthur  C.  Headlam  (V),  James  Cannon,  Jr  (VI),  and  Nathan  Soderblom  (VII). 

The  agenda  devoted  four  days  to  public  presentations  on  each  subject.  Two  half- 
hour  presentations  were  first  made  by  church  representatives  bringing  diverse  views; 
four  15-minute  addresses  were  given  representing  other  churches’  positions  on  the 
subject.  In  the  afternoon  a ten-minute  summary  was  given  of  the  morning  addresses 
and  the  full  plenary  discussions.  After  these  four  days  the  conference  divided  into  the 
seven  sections,  and  in  some  cases  sub- sections,  for  small  group  discussion.  A drafting 
committee  brought  the  discussions  of  the  sections  into  a report  that  was  presented  to 
the  full  conference.  Each  of  six  reports  (except  section  VII)  was  “received”  (not 
“approved”)  by  the  whole  conference  and  sent  to  the  churches  for  study  and  response. 

Faith  and  Order’s  method  at  Lausanne  and  earlier  was  described  as  “comparative 
ecclesiology”.  The  centuries  of  division  and  resolution  had  made  the  churches 
strangers  to  each  other  and  to  each  other’s  traditions.  It  was  essential  that  each  church 
be  able  to  interpret  its  faith  and  practices  to  other  Christians.  This  method  encouraged 
the  honest  identifying  of  disagreements  and  agreements,  and  both  were  respected.  As 
these  issues  were  placed  on  the  agenda,  the  various  traditions  would  make  their 
particular  witness  to  the  topic  of  the  faith,  baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper,  ministry,  and  so 
on.  Both  agreements  and  disagreements  were  pursued  together  until  an  emerging 
consensus  could  be  found.  The  value  of  this  method  was  witnessed  to  by  Oliver  S. 
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Tomkins,  later  Anglican  staff  member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the 
bishop  of  Bristol: 

It  aims  first  at  understanding  others,  not  “converting”  them;  it  means  patient  listening, 
complete  frankness  in  expounding  one’s  own  belief,  and  in  questioning  the  exposition  of 
others.  It  faces  differences  as  honestly  as  agreements;  it  speaks  “the  truth  in  love”.  The  hope 
that  this  method  may  lead  to  unity  is  grounded  upon  the  belief  that  Christ  is  the  truth,  so  that 
as  we  submit  ourselves  in  such  fellowship  with  one  another,  he  will  draw  us  together  into 
that  wholeness  which  is  already  his.8 

The  conference’s  report  on  “The  Call  to  Unity”  (I),  drafted  by  Bishop  Brent,  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  delegates  without  discussion.  “God  wills  unity... 
However  we  may  justify  the  beginnings  of  disunion,  we  lament  its  continuance  and 
henceforth  must  labour  in  penitence  and  faith,  to  build  up  our  broken  walls.”  The 
ecumenical  vision  of  the  younger  churches  was  clear:  “Already  the  mission  field  is 
impatiently  revolting  from  the  divisions  of  the  Western  Church  to  make  bold  adventure 
for  unity  in  its  own  right.”9 

The  most  important  document  from  Lausanne  was  “The  Church’s  Message  to  the 
World:  The  Gospel”,  drafted  by  Adolf  Deissmann  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Old 
Prussian  Union),  professor  of  linguistics  and  biblical  studies  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Listen  to  its  relevant  words: 

The  message  of  the  Church  to  the  world  is  and  must  always  remain  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Gospel  is  the  joyful  message  of  redemption,  both  here  and  hereafter,  the  gift  of 
God  to  sinful  [hu]man[ity]  in  Jesus  Christ...  Because  He  Himself  is  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
is  the  message  of  the  Church  to  the  world.  It  is  more  than  a philosophical  theory;  more  than 
a theological  system;  more  than  a programme  for  material  betterment...  The  Gospel  is  the 
prophetic  call  to  sinful  [hu]man[ity]  to  turn  to  God...  The  Gospel  is  the  sure  source  of 
power  for  social  regeneration.  It  proclaims  the  only  way  by  which  humanity  can  escape 
from  those  class  and  race  hatreds  which  devastate  society  at  present...  It  is  also  a gracious 
invitation  to  the  non-Christian  world.  East  and  West,  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Living 
Lord.10 

A major  controversy  developed  around  the  report  of  section  VII  on  “The  Unity  of 
Christendom  and  the  Relation  Thereto  of  Existing  Churches”.  This  report  commended 
the  1920  encyclical  letter  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  that  proposed  a league  of 
churches  (koinonia  ton  ecclesion)  and  suggested  that  a council  might  be  formed 
between  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  and  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting 
International  Friendship  through  the  Churches.  Contention  developed  around  the 
section  on  the  nature  of  a united  church  as  including: 

1)  a common  faith,  a common  message  to  the  world; 

2)  baptism  as  the  rite  of  incorporation  into  the  one  church; 

3)  holy  communion  as  expressing  the  corporate  life  of  the  church  and  its  signal  act  of 
corporate  worship; 

4)  the  ministry  accepted  throughout  the  universal  church; 

5)  freedom  of  interpretation  about  sacramental  grace  and  ministerial  order  and 
authority; 

6)  due  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  would  have  voted  to  adopt  this  report  but  a small  but 
significant  group,  including  Bishop  Charles  Gore,  Frederic  C.  Morehouse,  and  other 
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Anglo-Catholics  kept  it  from  being  passed.  Some  felt  this  report  would  commit  the 
churches  to  federation  or  co-operation  in  practical  matters  or  “applied  Christianity”, 
thereby  diminishing  the  centrality  of  organic  union. 

For  others  the  above  elements  of  unity  also  gave  evidence  of  a required  model  of 
union.  Behind  all  the  sharp  differences  over  section  VII  of  the  report  there  was  also  a 
conflict  over  the  nature  of  the  church.  For  the  first  time  the  deep  contrast  between  a 
Catholic  and  a Protestant  view  of  faith  and  the  church  surfaced.  Prof.  Timothy  Lew 
(Church  of  Christ  in  China)  spoke  sharply  against  any  delay  in  accepting  this  view  of 
visible  unity.  In  the  end,  the  draft  report  was  transmitted  to  the  new  Continuation 
Committee  for  redrafting  and  eventual  transmission  to  the  churches  after  the  world 
conference.  While  section  VII’s  report  did  not  figure  significantly  in  post-Lausanne 
Faith  and  Order  discussions,  its  language  and  content  did  appear  decades  later  in  the 
New  Delhi  statement  on  unity  (1961). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  conference,  Archbishop  Germanos  asked  permission  to 
read  a statement  on  behalf  of  the  Orthodox.  Those  present  represented  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  the  Patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Serbia  and 
Romania,  and  the  Orthodox  Churches  of  Greece,  Cyprus,  Bulgaria  and  Poland.  The 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  exile  had  a bishop,  a priest  and  several  lay  theologians 
present.  The  Orthodox  statement  affirmed  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  yet  regretted 
“that  the  bases  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  the  reports  which  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  conference,  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Orthodox 
Church”.  They  would,  therefore,  vote  only  for  the  report  of  section  II,  “The  Church’s 
Message  to  the  World:  The  Gospel”,  and  would  abstain  from  voting  on  the  other 
reports. 11 

A majority  of  delegates  were  shocked  that  the  agenda  did  not  provide  for  a 
common  communion  service.  On  the  second  Sunday  of  the  conference,  the  cathedral 
did  invite  all  members  to  a eucharistic  service  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  (the  Swiss  state  in  which  Lausanne  is  located).  Most  of 
the  delegates  however  felt  a common  service  was  in  order.  Peter  Ainslie  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  William  Adams  Brown  (Presbyterian,  USA)  and  others  proposed  that  such  a 
service  be  celebrated  and  that  the  question  of  intercommunion  be  put  on  the  conference 
agenda.  Intercommunion  could  be  limited,  they  said,  to  extraordinary  situations  such 
as  simultaneous  celebrations  at  future  world  conferences,  to  Christians  who  find 
themselves  visitors  in  places  where  their  church  is  not  present,  or  to  new  united 
churches  in  non-Christian  countries.  Anglicans,  especially  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  William  Temple,  bishop  of  Manchester,  felt  the  proposal  was  most  improper.  The 
conference  took  no  action. 

Lausanne  certainly  did  not  fulfil  all  the  hopes,  many  unrealistic,  of  its  planners  and 
the  churches.  It  did  identify  a significant  portion  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  and  did 
“draw”  the  churches  out  of  isolation  into  conference.  In  every  sense  the  first  world 
conference  was  a beginning  and  brought  a new  consciousness  that,  despite  their 
differences,  the  churches  are  already  one  in  Christ. 

Edinburgh  1937 

The  second  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  gathered  in  Edinburgh  (Scot- 
land), 3-18  August  1937.  Opening  worship  was  held  in  the  High  Kirk  of  St  Giles, 
while  plenaries  and  group  sessions  took  place  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  churches  sent  443  representatives  (delegates 
and  alternates)  from  43  countries.  Eight  guests  and  53  youth  participants  brought  the 
total  to  504  persons.  Ninety-five  had  been  at  the  Lausanne  world  conference,  so  these 
came  with  bonds  of  friendship  and  intense  awareness  of  the  issues  to  be  faced.  The 
political  crisis  in  Germany  meant  that  no  representatives  from  the  German  churches  — 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  United  or  Moravian  — were  allowed  by  the  National  Socialist 
government  to  attend.  Several  Roman  Catholics  were  secretly  present,  including  Fr 
Maurice  Bevenot,  SJ. 

At  the  first  business  session  a new  generation  of  leaders  was  chosen.  William  Temple, 
now  archbishop  of  York  (and  soon  to  be  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  was  elected 
chairperson  (Charles  Brent  had  died  at  Lausanne  in  1929).  Vice  chairpersons  were  Gustav 
Aulen,  bishop  of  Strangnas  (Church  of  Sweden);  Marc  Boegner,  pastor  and  president  of 
the  National  Union  of  Reformed  Churches  of  France;  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales;  Archbishop  Germanos  (Strenopoulos),  metropolitan  of 
Thyateira;  and  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and  president  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Among  volunteer  staff  Canon  Leonard  Hodgson, 
Church  of  England,  professor  of  moral  theology  at  Oxford,  was  elected  general  secretary. 
The  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA)  and  Prof.  Henri 
Clavier  (French  Reformed  Church)  were  elected  associate  secretaries. 

The  decade  between  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh  was  served  by  two  solid  theological 
studies  and  the  major  books  they  produced:  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  (1932)  and  The 
Church,  Ministry,  and  the  Sacraments  (1937).  Another  preparatory  commission  in 
Germany  prepared  a report  on  The  Church  and  the  Word  of  God  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Wilhelm  Zoellner,  superintendent  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Old  Prussian 
Union.  The  American  Faith  and  Order  committee  produced  valuable  resources  on  The 
Meaning  of  Unity  (drafted  by  Angus  Dun,  Episcopal  professor  and  later  bishop);  The 
Communion  of  Saints  (drafted  by  Gaius  Jackson  Slosser,  Presbyterian  and  ecumenical 
historian);  The  Non-Theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and  Unmaking  of  Church 
Union  (drafted  by  Willard  L.  Sperry,  dean  of  Harvard  Divinity  School);  and  Next 
Steps  on  the  Road  to  a United  Church  (drafted  by  William  Adams  Brown,  professor  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City). 

Interestingly,  all  these  preparatory  studies  revealed  three  different  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  Christian  unity.  The  churches  in  Great  Britain  focused  mostly  on  the 
issues  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  its  order,  namely  ministry  and  sacraments.  The 
Protestant  churches  in  Europe  identified  the  theological  issues  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Reformation,  especially  the  nature  of  faith  and  grace  and  theological  agreement,  as  the 
basis  for  unity.  The  churches  in  America  understood  the  deepest  barriers  to  unity  to  be 
the  non-theological  issues  of  culture,  psychological  fears,  sociological  differences  and 
denominational  memories. 

The  Edinburgh  conference’s  agenda  was  divided  into  four  sections  which  simul- 
taneously discussed  the  preparatory  reports  of  the  commissions: 

I)  the  grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

II)  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  word  of  God; 

III)  the  church  of  Christ:  ministry  and  sacraments; 

IV)  the  church’s  unity  in  life  and  worship. 

The  last  section  asked  to  be  divided,  and  produced  a fifth  report  on  “The  Communion 
of  Saints”. 
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The  report  of  section  I reflected  significant  consensus  on  the  issue  of  grace  and 
brought  encouragement  to  the  churches,  concluding:  “There  is  in  connection  with  this 
subject  no  ground  for  maintaining  division  between  churches.”12  Section  II  asserted 
“the  uniqueness  and  supremacy  of  the  revelation  given  in  Christ,  in  whose  Name  alone 
salvation  is  offered  to  the  world”.13  Progress  was  also  made  in  relating  the  holy 
scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  church,  defined  by  Edinburgh  as  “the  living  stream  of 
the  Church’s  life”.14  The  ecclesiological  perspectives  spoke  of  the  church  as  “the 
sphere  of  redemption”,  the  community  that  “rejoices  in  the  kingdom  of  God”  and 
whose  function  is  “to  glorify  God  in  adoration  and  sacrificial  service  and  to  be  God’s 
missionary  to  the  world”.15  Section  III  advanced  the  discussion  of  the  ministry  and 
sacraments  of  the  church  beyond  Lausanne,  but  discovered  anew  that  thorny  dif- 
ferences about  baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper,  or  apostolic  succession  were  rooted  in 
different  understandings  of  the  church.  Section  IV  acknowledged  the  several  concep- 
tions of  church  unity  — co-operative  action,  intercommunion,  and  corporate  or 
organic  union  — and  discussed  the  “forms  of  likeness”  that  encouraged  unity,  as  well 
as  those  obstacles  that  prevent  unity.  Excitement  and  interest  came  over  the  report  of 
the  fifth  section.  The  ecumenical  significance  of  “the  communion  of  saints”  was 
spoken  of  as  “an  affirmation  of  the  unbroken  communion  between  the  living  and  the 
departed  in  Christ. . . A right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints 
will  help  us  realize  more  vividly. . . that  we  are  in  this  life  members  one  of  another. . .”16 
The  most  lasting  statement  to  come  from  Edinburgh  was  “An  Affirmation  of  Unity” 
approved  by  the  conference.  In  an  emotional  moment  the  whole  gathering  approved 
and  read  together  this  affirmation,  which  in  part  confesses: 

We  are  one  in  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word  of  God.  We  are  one  in 
allegiance  to  Him  as  Head  of  the  Church  and  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  We  are  one 
in  acknowledging  that  this  allegiance  takes  precedence  over  any  other  allegiance  that  may 
make  claims  upon  us...  this  unity  does  not  consist  in  the  agreement  of  our  minds  or  the 
consent  of  our  wills.  It  is  founded  in  Jesus  Christ  Himself...  Our  unity  is  of  heart  and 
spirit...  We  humbly  acknowledge  that  our  divisions  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  Christ...  We 
desire  also  to  declare  to  all  men  [and  women]  everywhere  our  assurance  that  Christ  is  the 
one  hope  for  unity  for  the  world  in  the  face  of  the  distractions  and  dissensions  of  this  present 
time. 17 

Edinburgh’s  final  and  probably  most  crucial  decision  was  to  participate  with  the  Life 
and  Work  movement  in  moving  towards  a World  Council  of  Churches  that  would 
bring  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work  together.  This  move  was  far  more  than  a 
mingling  of  organizations.  It  was  based  on  the  belief  that  both  were  manifestations  of 
the  same  deep  desire  for  greater  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ.  As  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft, 
the  WCC’s  first  general  secretary,  was  later  to  reflect: 

In  “Life  and  Work”  it  was  proving  increasingly  necessary  to  deal  with  theological  issues 
that  had  at  first  been  regarded  as  the  province  of  “Faith  and  Order”.  In  Faith  and  Order  there 
was  a heightened  feeling  that  the  ultimate  problems  of  unity  could  not  be  solved  unless  the 
churches  began  to  work  together  effectively  in  those  areas  in  which  a substantial  measure  of 
agreement  is  already  found. 18 

This  decision  was  made  with  strong  opposition,  especially  from  Arthur  C. 
Headlam,  Anglican  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  was  convinced  that  such  an  integration 
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would  lead  to  the  diminishing  of  Faith  and  Order’s  witness  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  As  we  look  at  the  future  history  of  Faith  and  Order  beyond  Edinburgh, 
especially  since  the  1970s,  Headlam’s  objections  were  not  frivolous.  In  each  genera- 
tion the  centrality  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  WCC  has  been  contested  in  light  of  a 
proposal  for  a restructure  or  the  apathy  of  staff  and  delegates  to  the  issues  of  visible 
ecclesial  unity.  Yet  this  marriage  at  the  WCC’s  first  assembly  at  Amsterdam  in  1948 
gave  birth  to  “the  privileged  instrument”  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Lund  1952 

The  third  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  met  at  the  ancient  university  town 
of  Lund  (Sweden),  15-28  August  1952.  The  attendance  was  disappointing:  about  250 
delegates  and  consultants  from  114  churches  and  30  countries.  Yet  the  presence  of 
representatives  from  the  German,  Hungarian  and  Czech  churches,  an  increased 
number  of  delegates  from  churches  in  the  third  world,  and  four  Roman  Catholic 
observers,  all  gave  evidence  of  Faith  and  Order’s  potential.  After  William  Temple’s 
premature  death  in  1944,  Archbishop  Yngve  T.  Brilioth  (Church  of  Sweden),  had 
become  Faith  and  Order’s  chairperson.  Dr  Clarence  Tucker  Craig,  a US  Methodist 
New  Testament  scholar,  was  the  vice-chairperson.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  director  in 
Geneva,  was  succeeded,  just  after  the  conference,  by  J.  Robert  Nelson  (US  Method- 
ist), while  Floyd  W.  Tomkins  (American  Episcopalian)  continued  faithfully  as  the 
associate  secretary  in  America. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  Edinburgh  and  the  world  had  experienced  war, 
revolution,  and  other  dramatic  events  and  changes.  Any  earlier  optimism  about  the 
church  and  the  world  was  greatly  diminished.  Josef  Hromadka  of  Czechoslovakia 
startled  the  conference  by  his  claims  about  the  ecumenical  effect  of  the  Marxist 
ideology  under  which  he  lived:  “We  are  realizing  what  it  means  (theologically 
speaking)  to  walk  between  life  and  death.  Every  word  and  category,  every  traditional 
church  activity  has  to  be  rethought,  reinterpreted,  re-evaluated  as  to  its  integrity  and 
relevance.”  The  context  was  not  without  hope  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  especially 
among  the  so-called  “younger  churches”.  In  Asia  and  India  many  church  union 
negotiations  had  been  completed  or  were  in  progress.  Their  statement  at  Lund  called 
upon  their  Western  brothers  and  sisters  “to  encourage  similar  schemes  of  union 
amongst  yourselves  and  your  kindred  overseas”. 

The  themes  addressed  at  Lund  were: 

1)  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  in  a pilgrim  church; 

2)  the  social  and  cultural  factors  in  division; 

3)  the  world  mission  of  the  church; 

4)  the  nature  of  the  church; 

5)  ways  of  worship; 

6)  intercommunion. 

The  addresses  and  conference  reports  that  emerged  from  Lund  are  among  some  of 
the  richest,  theologically  and  biblically,  in  Faith  and  Order’s  history.  The  primary 
voices  included  Angus  Dun,  Georges  Florovsky,  Martin  Niemoller,  Edmund  Schlink, 
Albert  C.  Outler,  W.E.  Garrison,  Michael  Ramsey,  D.T.  Niles,  Donald  Baillie, 
Douglas  Horton,  Lesslie  Newbigin,  Thomas  F.  Torrance,  Oliver  S.  Tomkins  — a 
virtual  pantheon  of  the  theological  minds  of  that  generation.  The  landmarks  from  Lund 
were  essentially  three. 
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1.  Lund  changed  Faith  and  Order’s  method  from  “comparative  ecclesiology”  to  a 
“Christological  approach”.  Edinburgh  in  1937  had  proved  that  the  nature  of  the  church 
was  the  fundamental  issue,  one  that  revealed  the  deepest  divisions  as  well  as  the 
deepest  promise  towards  the  full  unity  God  wills.  Edinburgh  had  a hunch,  but  Lund 
said  it  clearly:  the  unresolved  differences  cannot  be  reconciled  by  a method  that  only 
identifies  agreements  and  disagreements,  and  invites  the  churches  to  witness  to  those 
theological  issues  primarily  from  their  own  confessional  positions.  The  hard  theologi- 
cal differences  cut  across  the  face  of  all  the  churches  represented.  This  insight 
characterized  the  Lund  conference  as  “the  end  of  an  old  era”  and  “the  beginning  of  a 
new  era”  (Torrance).  The  clues  came  in  “A  Word  to  the  Churches”  which  confessed 
that 


as  we  seek  to  draw  closer  to  Christ  we  come  closer  to  one  another.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
penetrate  behind  our  divisions  to  a deeper  and  richer  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  the 
God-given  union  of  Christ  with  his  Church.  We  need  increasingly  to  realize  that  the 
separate  histories  of  our  Churches  find  their  full  meaning  only  if  seen  in  the  perspective  of 
God’s  dealings  with  his  whole  people.19 

For  this  Christological  focus  to  bear  fruit,  said  Lund,  two  commitments  are 
necessary:  (1)  the  starting  point  for  a doctrine  of  the  church  is  Christology  and  a 
common  faith  in  this  one  Lord:  “Because  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  believe  also 
in  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ”;  (2)  unity  requires  the  study  of  our  different 
traditions  in  light  of  the  one  Tradition  (with  a capital  T).  Touched  only  lightly  at 
Lund,  work  on  this  issue  would  become  a major  accomplishment  of  the  fourth  world 
conference  at  Montreal. 

2.  Picking  up  from  Edinburgh’s  hints,  Lund  placed  the  so-called  “non-theological” 
factors  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  agenda.  This  consideration  was  stimulated  by  a 
letter  which  C.H.  Dodd  of  Cambridge  wrote  to  Faith  and  Order  about  “unavowed 
motives  in  ecumenical  discussions”.20  Papers  and  addresses  at  Lund  illustrated  how 
social,  cultural,  political  and  racial  factors  keep  the  church  divided  and  thwart  any 
proposal  for  visible  church  unity.  Out  of  these  discussions  came  a recommendation  for 
a study  commission  dealing  with  the  non-theological  factors,  especially  church 
institutionalism.  While  a very  helpful  study  on  Institutionalism  and  Unity  was 
produced  later  by  Walter  Muelder  and  Nils  Ehrenstrom,  this  frontier  for  ecumenism 
was  strangely  forgotten  in  future  years. 

3 . The  conference  made  a dramatic  proposal  that  later  became  known  as  “the  Lund 
principle”.  The  essence  of  the  proposal  enunciated  in  the  conference’s  message  was 
that  churches  should  “act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences 
of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately”.  The  emphasis  is  upon  living  unity  by 
acting  together.  Lund’s  rationale  convicts  all  divided  churches: 

A faith  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ  which  is  not  implemented  by  acts  of  obedience  is 
dead.  There  are  truths  about  the  nature  of  God  and  the  Church  which  will  remain  for  ever 
closed  to  us  unless  we  act  together  in  obedience  to  the  unity  which  is  already  ours.  We 
would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  the  Churches  to  consider  whether  they  are  doing  all  they 
ought  to  do  to  manifest  the  oneness  of  the  people  of  God.  Should  not  our  Churches  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  showing  sufficient  eagerness  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
other  Churches,  and  whether  they  should  not  act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in 
which  deep  differences  of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately.21 
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It  is  important  not  to  hear  this  as  a renewed  call  for  mere  co-operation.  It  is  a call  to 
live  out  our  theological  and  ecclesiological  convergences  in  common,  reconciling 
actions.  In  the  process  of  doing  mission  and  theology  together  “new  insights  would  be 
given  and  new  power  released  which  would  further  the  great  end  of  unity”.22 

4.  Lund  deliberated  upon,  and  defined  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  its  functions  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  These  distinguish 
Faith  and  Order’s  role  in  the  WCC  and  the  wider  ecumenical  movement: 

1)  to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  to  keep  prominently 
before  the  World  Council  and  the  churches  the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity  and 
its  urgency  for  the  work  of  evangelism; 

2)  to  study  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  with  relevant  social,  cultural, 
political,  racial  and  other  factors  in  their  bearing  on  the  unity  of  the  church; 

3)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  of  the  ecumenical  movement; 

4)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationships  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which 
cause  difficulties  and  need  theological  clarification; 

5)  to  provide  information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the  churches  towards 
reunion.23 

These  functions,  while  somewhat  dated  in  language,  represent  the  urgency  of  Faith 
and  Order’s  tasks  and  of  its  presence  in  the  WCC. 

Montreal  1963 

The  fourth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  McGill  University  in  Montreal 
(Canada),  13-26  August  1963,  like  its  predecessors,  represented  an  extraordinary 
moment  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  in  human  history.  There  were  489  participants 
from  138  churches:  232  were  official  delegates  from  the  churches;  the  rest  filled  other 
helpful  categories  — advisers,  observers,  youth  delegates,  guests,  staff.  A large  consti- 
tuency of  Orthodox  came.  For  the  first  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  after 
Vatican  II  was  to  become  a full  member  church  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  was 
represented  by  five  official  observers:  George  A.  Tavard,  AA;  Godfrey  Diekmann, 
OSB;  Bernard  Lambert,  OP;  Gregory  Baum,  OSA;  and  Jan  C.  Groot.  Cardinal  Jan 
Willebrands  of  the  Vatican’s  Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity  came  for  a week.  The  staff 
included  Patrick  C.  Rodger  (Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  and  later  Anglican  bishop  of 
Manchester  and  Oxford)  and  Lukas  Vischer  (Swiss  Reformed  Church). 

Montreal  was  significantly  impacted  by  the  New  Delhi  assembly  (1961)  of  the 
WCC.  In  his  address  at  Montreal,  Roger  Mehl  (Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine) pointed  to  four  developments  that  defined  this  ecumenical  moment:  (1)  The 
WCC’s  adoption  of  the  historic  New  Delhi  statement  on  unity  — a classic  paradigm  — 
and  the  fuller  WCC  basis  that  was  approved,  focusing  on  the  Trinity  and  mission  in  the 
world.  These  actions  were  major  resources  and  standards  for  Faith  and  Order’s  role  in 
the  WCC,  in  calling  the  churches  to  manifest  their  unity.  (2)  The  presence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Montreal  signals  its  deeper  participation  in  Faith  and  Order’s  tasks, 
and  this  will  require  candour  and  respect  as  this  dialogue  increases  in  intensity.  (3)  At 
New  Delhi  the  Orthodox  churches  of  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Romania  and  Poland  became 
members  and  brought  a life-giving  enrichment  to  Faith  and  Order.  (4)  The  impressive 
list  of  church  union  negotiations,  including  many  which  are  transconfessional,  are  not 
only  signs  of  unity  and  mission  in  their  own  context,  but  carry  urgent  mandates  for  the 
church  in  all  continents. 24 
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Montreal  had  four  preparatory  theological  commissions,  located  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia,  which  addressed  the  issues  of  (1)  Christ  and  the  church; 
(2)  Tradition  and  traditions;  (3)  worship;  and  (4)  institutionalism. 

The  public  sessions  dealt  with  such  critical  issues  as  “catholicity”,  which 
Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  exegeted  from  a biblical  and 
patristic  perspective  as  not  only  the  church’s  “inalienable  possession  but  also  her  basic 
task”.  Prof.  Claude  Welch  (Methodist,  USA)  claimed  that  catholicity  was  part  of 
Protestant  ecclesiology.  It  expresses  vital  dimensions  of  the  church’s  relation  to  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  points  to  the  wholeness  of  truth  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  orders  the  church’s 
mission.25 

A most  electrifying  dialogue  came  at  a session  on  “The  Church  in  the  New 
Testament”  where  papers  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Ernst  Kasemann,  Lutheran  New 
Testament  scholar  from  Tubingen  University  in  Germany,  and  Fr  Raymond  Brown, 
Roman  Catholic  scripture  scholar  then  teaching  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City.  Kasemann  questioned  the  assumption  of  “an  unbroken  unity  of  New 
Testament  ecclesiology...  [rather]  there  is  an  unbridgeable  gap  between  what  Jesus 
was  concerned  with  and  what  eventually  happened  in  early  Catholicism”.  Applied  to 
our  present  divisions,  “our  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  early  Christianity”.  The 
variations  of  New  Testament  ecclesiology  are  expressed  in  a “pattern  of  our  own 
situation,  with  its  differences,  dilemmas,  and  antitheses,  at  best  an  early  ecumenical 
confederation  — without  a world  council  of  churches”.  Kasemann  would  not  counte- 
nance the  unity  of  the  church  being  thought  of  as  “an  organic  concept  of  development” 
but  as  “an  eschatological  datum,  which  is  only  achieved  in  so  far  as  it  is  received  as  a 
gift”.  Brown  approached  the  unity  of  the  New  Testament  church  in  a radically 
different  way.  The  scriptures  in  no  way  reveal  division  or  “a  deep  cleft”  between  the 
earliest  New  Testament  church  and  the  later  church.  Likewise  differing  New  Testa- 
ment ecclesiologies  cannot  be  used  to  justify  divided  churches  in  the  present  day. 
Those  differing  ecclesiologies  in  the  early  church  do  not  necessarily  imply  a divided 
witness  to  Jesus.  How  one  reads  the  biblical  and  patristic  period,  said  Brown,  depends 
on  one’s  understanding  of  the  “gradual  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit”.  The  Montreal 
conference  spent  many  hours  reacting  to  these  two  substantial  presentations.  Both 
have  immense  implications  for  the  way  the  churches  perceive  the  ecumenical  task. 

Much  of  Montreal’s  work  was  done  in  five  sections: 

I)  the  church  in  the  purpose  of  God; 

II)  scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions; 

III)  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  his  church; 

IV)  worship  and  the  oneness  of  Christ’s  church; 

V)  “all  in  each  place”:  the  process  of  growing  together. 

The  report  of  section  I emphasized  that  our  understanding  of  the  church  should  not 
derive  only  from  Christology  but  from  a full  Trinitarian  understanding  of  God. 
Furthermore,  the  church  is  shaped  deeply  by  the  significance  of  the  cross.  Montreal 
also  spoke  of  the  church  as  “act”  and  “institution”.  The  church  is  founded  on  God’s 
total  act  “in  the  midst  of  human  history”  and  for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  “God’s  saving 
act  to  the  world  through  all  ages”.26 

Another  breakthrough  came  in  section  II,  “Scripture,  Tradition  and  Traditions”. 
By  Tradition  (capital  T),  Montreal  means  “the  Gospel  itself,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  in  and  by  the  Church,  Christ  himself  present  in  the  life  of  the 
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Church”.27  By  traditions  is  meant  “the  diversity  of  forms  of  expression  and  also  what 
we  call  confessional  traditions”,  e.g.  Reformed  tradition,  Lutheran  tradition,  et  al. 
Whereas  they  once  were  viewed  as  opposing  sources  of  authority,  scripture  and 
Tradition  are  related,  complementary  sources  of  God’s  revelation.  “Thus  we  can  say 
that  we  exist  as  Christians  by  the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel  (the  paradosis  of  the 
kerygma ) testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”28  This  means  that  the  church’s  unity  is  found  in  the  Tradition,  but  its 
diversity  is  expressed  in  traditions  whose  authenticity  is  judged  in  so  far  as  they  are 
rooted  in  the  one  Tradition. 

At  Montreal  there  was  a sensitivity  to  the  relation  between  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  the  unity  of  the  human  community.  Josef  Smolik,  a Faith  and  Order  veteran  from 
Czechoslovakia,  reflected:  “The  movement  for  Faith  and  Order  must  not  concentrate 
on  itself,  but  must  fix  its  gaze  into  the  world,  with  a solidarity  that  serves.  Only  in  this 
tension  do  theological  questions  of  church  unity  acquire  their  proper  dimensions.”29 
One  of  the  speakers  at  the  world  conference  pressed  the  participants  and  the  churches 
to  understand  the  search  for  ecclesial  reconciliation  within  the  context  of  the  world’s 
divisions  and  struggle  for  justice  and  hope.  William  Stringfellow,  an  Episcopal 
layperson  and  lawyer  in  Harlem,  New  York,  stridently  challenged  the  historic 
assumptions  of  Faith  and  Order,  demanding  that  the  conference  recognize  that  “the 
real  issues  of  Faith  and  Order  are  simply  the  ordinary  issues  of  life  or  death  in  the 
world”.  Baptism,  he  observed,  is  not  a topic  for  comparative  ecclesiology,  but  the 
“substantive  issue  in  the  racial  crisis”  in  America  and  elsewhere.  Therefore,  baptism  is 
“not  merely  the  sacrament  of  unity  of  the  church,  but  the  sacrament  of  the  unity  — 
reconciliation  — of  all  persons  and  all  creation  in  the  life  of  God”.30  It  was  extremely 
difficult  for  the  participants  at  Montreal  to  hear  Stringfellow,  but  his  and  Smolik’ s 
perspectives  are  today  part  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  The  classic  illustration  is  the 
Faith  and  Order  document  Church  and  World , the  report  of  a ten-year  study  on  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community.31 

So  our  journey  through  the  first  four  world  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  ends. 
Much  more  has  happened  between  Montreal  (1963)  and  Santiago  de  Compostela 
(1993)  but  that  story  remains  for  someone  else  to  tell.32  Each  of  these  four  conferences 
reflects  its  moment  in  history  and  each  brings  spiritual  insight,  but  also  deep 
frustrations,  to  our  search  to  fulfill  our  common  calling  to  unity.  The  Santiago  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order  brings  profound  promises  because  the  saints  have  gone 
before  us. 
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From  Montreal  1963 
to  Santiago 
de  Compostela  1993 

Issues  and  Results  of  Faith  and  Order  Work 

Gunther  Gassmann 


1.  A broadened  programme  and  constituency 

The  period  of  thirty  years  between  the  two  Faith  and  Order  world  conferences  at 
Montreal  in  1963  and  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993  is  a short  interval  within 
church  history  and  a long  pause  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  There  is 
no  “official”  answer  to  the  question  why  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  did  not  organize  another  world  conference  ten  or,  at 
most,  fifteen  years  after  Montreal.  There  was  obviously  a sense  during  these  last 
decades  that  the  time  was  not  “ripe”  for  a world  conference,  given  all  the  necessary 
financial  and  organizational  efforts  and  the  claims  on  time  and  energy  for  the 
preparation  of  such  a large  meeting. 

This  realism  has  enabled  Faith  and  Order  to  use  fully  the  period  between  Montreal 
and  Santiago  de  Compostela  for  its  ongoing  tasks,  and  for  work  on  a much  broader 
range  of  topics  than  during  the  earlier  period.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  these  decades.  The  relation  between  the  church  and  the  wider  human 
community  became  a new  and  thoroughgoing  perspective  for  the  reflection  on  the 
unity  of  the  church.  Fundamental  issues  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  classical  controversial  issues,  were  included  on  the  agenda.  Themes  which  were 
outside  the  scope  of  Faith  and  Order  work  because  they  were  lodged  in  other  parts  of 
the  WCC,  were  taken  up  for  joint  reflection.  The  methodological  question  of  inter- 
relating deductive  and  inductive  theological  approaches  had  to  be  faced  and  was  tried 
out  — for  some  it  was  a threat  to  traditional  Faith  and  Order  methodology,  for  others  it 
is  a still-not-sufficiently-realized  effort.  In  all  this  we  may  see  an  indication  that  Faith 


• Rev.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  is  director  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  within 
Unit  I of  the  WCC. 
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and  Order  has  remained  a movement  not  only  in  relation  to  its  central  tasks,  but  also 
when  it  comes  to  changes  and  new  ventures  in  the  scope  and  orientation  of  its  work. 

This  movement  of  change  and  renewal  can  also  be  seen  in  the  composition  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Although  Orthodox  theologians  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement,  a broadened  and  intensified  Orthodox 
participation  was  only  possible  after  the  East  European  Orthodox  churches  had  joined 
the  WCC  in  1961.  Seven  years  later  (1968)  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  decided  to  be 
officially  represented  on  the  Commission,  and  this  resulted  in  a new  quality  and 
significance  of  its  work.  During  these  thirty  years  the  participation  of  representatives 
from  the  southern  hemisphere  and  of  women  has  steadily  increased.  What,  then,  has 
this  “most  representative  theological  forum  in  the  world”,  as  someone  has  called  it, 
done  and  achieved  during  the  last  thirty  years? 

2.  The  focus:  the  visible  unity  of  the  church 

Since  1910  the  fundamental  and  formative  aim  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement 
and  Commission  has  been  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  and  for  the  churches  in  their 
efforts  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Also  in  the  period  between 
1963  and  1993  all  Faith  and  Order  programmes  were  oriented  by  this  aim,  which  was 
reformulated  in  the  revised  by-laws  (1975)  of  the  Commission.  The  first  aim  of  the 
Commission,  the  language  of  which  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  first 
function  of  the  WCC  according  to  its  constitution,  “is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith 
and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ  in 
order  that  the  world  may  believe”. 

Between  1963  and  1993  studies  and  ongoing  tasks  in  Faith  and  Order  in  relation  to 
this  central  focus  on  visible  unity  have  become  much  broader  and  more  diverse  than 
before.  These  include: 

— ongoing  reflection  on  the  nature  and  forms  of  expression  of  the  “unity  we  seek”; 

— search  for  agreement  and  convergence  on  those  issues  which  are  central  to 
Christian  faith  and  life  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  barriers  to  Christian  unity 
because  of  their  divisive  doctrinal  and  structural  expressions; 

— studies  aiming  to  rediscover  and  restate  together  basic  common  affirmations  of 
faith  as  a contribution  to  unity  in  faith  and  common  confession  and  witness; 

— reflection  on  the  inter-relation  between  the  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and 
the  churches’  reconciling  and  renewing  mission  in  the  wider  human  community; 

— efforts  to  deepen  the  spiritual  communion  among  the  churches  and  to  further  a 
truly  inclusive  communion  within  the  churches; 

— projects  in  relation  to  other  ecumenical  endeavours  so  that  they  and  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  can  mutually  enrich  each  other. 

Most  directly  related  to  the  focus  on  visible  unity  has  been  the  reflection  on  the 
nature,  conditions  and  forms  of  expression  of  the  “unity  we  seek”.  All  the  significant 
statements  on  the  unity  of  the  church  adopted  by  several  WCC  assemblies  were 
prepared  by  Faith  and  Order.  This  process  began  with  the  now-famous  New  Delhi 
(1961)  statement  on  unity.1  The  report  of  the  1968  Uppsala  assembly  was  influenced 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  the  “ecumenical  councils  and  conciliarity”  and 
balanced  the  New  Delhi  emphasis  on  local  unity  with  the  dimension  of  a universal  and 
conciliar  form  of  unity,  including  the  vision  of  a future  “genuinely  universal  council” 
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and  the  task  of  relating  the  unity  of  the  church  which  was  being  sought  to  the  unity  of 
humankind.2  A decisive  next  step  was  taken  at  a Faith  and  Order  consultation  in  1973 
at  Salamanca  whose  report  included  a new  statement  which  described  the  “one  church” 
as  a “conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united”.  Such  a 
fellowship  is  grounded  in  and  expressed  by  the  common  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith, 
the  sharing  in  the  one  baptism  and  in  the  same  eucharist,  the  confession  of  the  gospel 
in  word  and  deed  and  the  communion  between  the  churches  through  sustained  and 
sustaining  relationships,  and  expressed  also  in  conciliar  gatherings.3  This  statement 
was  taken  over  into  the  report  of  the  1975  Nairobi  assembly.4  Fifteen  years  later  Faith 
and  Order  began  to  prepare  a new  statement  on  the  unity  of  the  church  which  was, 
after  revision,  adopted  by  the  1991  Canberra  assembly.  This  statement  on  “The  Unity 
of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”,  though  standing  in  clear  continuity  with 
the  earlier  texts,  replaces  in  most  cases  the  — for  many  — ambiguous  term  “unity”  by 
the  clearer  and  richer  notion  of  “koinonia/communion”.  In  addition,  it  places  the 
essential  elements  of  communion  between  the  churches  into  the  broader  framework  of 
God’s  purpose  for  humanity  and  creation,  and  the  mission  of  the  church  in  serving  this 
purpose.  Similarly,  the  historical  context  of  the  ecumenical  movement  with  its 
achievements  and  still-existing  barriers  is  introduced  and  the  essential  element  of 
diversity  within  communion  is  underlined.  Finally,  the  statement  directly  addresses 
the  churches  and  challenges  them  to  take  all  steps  towards  communion  which  are  now 
possible.5  This  theme  and  goal  of  koinonia/communion  is  now  becoming  a major 
thrust  in  ecumenical  reflection  and  is,  obviously,  also  the  guiding  perspective  for  the 
fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  1993  with  its  theme  “Towards  Koinonia  in 
Faith,  Life  and  Witness”. 

The  preparatory  work  for  these  assembly  statements  was  part  of  the  ongoing 
reflection  in  Faith  and  Order  on  “the  nature  of  unity”  mandated  by  the  Commission  at 
Aarhus  in  1964.  A first  response  to  this  mandate  was  the  above-mentioned  consulta- 
tion on  “Concepts  of  Unity  and  Models  of  Union”  at  Salamanca  in  1973.  The 
formulation  of  concepts  of  church  unity  in  bilateral  dialogues  which  stressed,  over 
against  the  hitherto-prevailing  union  model,  the  continuing  significance  of  confes- 
sional identities  within  unity  was  a further  impulse  for  the  reflection  on  unity. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  adopted  in  1974  at  Accra  a report  on  “The  Unity  of 
Church:  The  Goal  and  the  Way”.6  One  year  later  several  texts  on  the  unity  of  the 
church  were  published  as  background  material  for  the  Nairobi  assembly,7  while  as  a 
follow-up  to  the  assembly  a consultation  in  1976  struggled  with  the  different 
understandings  of  the  key  term  “local  church”.8 

In  1978  the  Commission  at  Bangalore  again  returned  to  “Reflections  on  the 
Common  Goal”  and  highlighted  three  fundamental  requirements  for  reaching  visible 
unity:  common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith;  mutual  recognition  of  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry;  agreement  on  common  ways  of  teaching  and  decision-making.9 
To  a more  extensive  discussion  on  the  goal  of  visible  unity  the  Commission  returned 
only  in  1990  when  a consultation  and  the  Standing  Commission  prepared  the  drafts  for 
the  unity  statement  of  the  1991  Canberra  assembly.10 

3.  Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  the  discussion  on  baptism, 

eucharist  and  ministry  was  central  to  its  agenda.  It  was  between  1963  and  1982  that 
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this  discussion  reached  a decisive  stage.  Work  on  holy  communion,  together  with  the 
issue  of  intercommunion,  was  resumed  after  the  foundation  of  the  WCC  at  the  1952 
world  conference  in  Lund  and  further  developed  at  the  1963  Montreal  world  confer- 
ence.11 A more  detailed  text  on  “The  Holy  Eucharist”  was  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion meeting  in  1967  at  Bristol.12  On  the  request  of  the  1968  Uppsala  assembly  the 
question  of  intercommunion  was  taken  up  again  and  the  Commission  meeting  at 
Louvain  in  1971  received  the  report  “Beyond  Intercommunion”  as  well  as  a second 
text  on  “The  Eucharist  in  Ecumenical  Thought”  which  summarized  the  basic  insights 
of  the  Lund,  Montreal  and  Bristol  reports.13  Since  Louvain  Faith  and  Order  has  not 
continued  with  specific  studies  on  eucharistic  communion,  but  its  whole  work  remains 
dedicated  to  this  goal.  The  text  on  the  eucharist,  after  further  revision,  became  part  of 
the  1974  Accra  document  (see  below). 

The  dialogue  on  baptism  was  resumed  in  preparation  for  Montreal  when  the 
theological  commission  on  “Christ  and  the  Church”  published  in  1960  a first  report. 14 
The  Montreal  world  conference  received  the  content  of  this  report  in  summarized  form 
and  added  a list  of  elements  which  should  be  part  of  every  baptismal  service. 15  On  this 
basis  two  consultations,  regional  groups  and  a working  group  prepared  between  1968 
and  1970  a report  on  “Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Eucharist”  which  was  received  by 
the  1971  Louvain  Commission  meeting.  Here  again  a second  text  on  “Ecumenical 
Agreement  on  Baptism”  was  added. 16  The  second  text,  together  with  material  from  the 
first  one  and  in  a revised  form,  then  became  part  of  the  1974  Accra  document. 

The  question  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  came  back  to  the  agenda  of  Faith  and 
Order  only  in  1963  at  Montreal.  In  the  report  of  the  section  on  “The  Redemptive  Work 
of  Christ  and  the  Ministry  of  his  Church”  basic  lines  for  the  understanding  of  the 
ordained  ministry  in  the  context  of  the  general  ministries  of  all  believers,  the  nature  of 
the  church  and  the  changing  structures  of  society  are  proposed.17  The  Commission 
meetings  1964  at  Aarhus  and  1967  at  Bristol  continued  the  discussion  in  the  form  of 
short  reports  on  “Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Ministry”;  and  “Ordination” 18 
consultations  in  1968  and  1970,  drawing  also  on  reactions  by  regional  study  groups, 
produced  the  report  “The  Ordained  Ministry”  which  was  received  in  1971  by  the 
Commission  in  Louvain.19  After  considerable  revision  at  two  consultations  in  1973 
this  text  became  part  of  the  1974  Accra  document. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  preliminary  results  of  the  discussion  on  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry  were  brought  to  the  1974  Commission  meeting  at  Accra.  Here  they  were 
revised  again  and  accepted  in  the  form  of  a study  document.20  An  important  stage  in 
the  work  on  these  three  issues  had  been  reached  and  the  document  was  sent  to 
churches,  interested  groups  and  individuals  for  their  consideration  and  comment.  The 
document  met  with  considerable  interest  and  over  one  hundred  reactions  were  received 
from  different  sources.  These  were  analyzed  at  a consultation  in  1977. 21  The 
controversial  issues  of  infant  and  believer’s  baptism  and  of  episcope  and  episcopate 
were  further  discussed  at  two  consultations  in  1978  and  1979. 22  All  this,  and  also  an 
Orthodox  consultation  in  1979,  provided  input  for  a revised  text  which  was  prepared 
by  a special  steering  group  and  presented  to  the  Commission  in  1982  at  Lima.  There, 
after  extensive  discussion  and  revision,  the  new  document  was  unanimously  consid- 
ered “to  have  been  brought  to  such  a stage  of  maturing  that  it  is  now  ready  for 
transmission  to  the  churches”:  it  was  titled,  of  course,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry. 23 
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The  BEM  document  is  the  most  significant  result  of  Faith  and  Order  work  so  far.  It 
has  been  translated  into  33  languages,  printed  in  more  than  450,000  copies,  discussed 
in  thousands  of  groups  and  officially  responded  to  by  over  180  churches,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  addition  to  the  study  guide  published  by  Faith  and 
Order24,  many  churches  developed  their  own  study  guides.  Three  interpretative 
studies25  were  joined  by  hundreds  of  articles,  collections  of  essays  and  books  on 
BEM.26  The  six  volumes  of  official  responses  to  BEM27  represent  a unique  collection 
of  the  churches’  ecumenical  thinking,  often  going  far  beyond  their  direct  reactions  to 
the  Lima  document  as  such. 

Between  1982  and  1990  Faith  and  Order  has  been  very  much  occupied  with  this 
unprecedented  process  of  discussion  and  response.  Three  consultations  between  1986 
and  1988,  and  several  meetings  of  a steering  group  and  drafting  team  in  1988  and 
1989,  analyzed  and  evaluated  this  process  and  the  responses  and  formulated  the 
findings  in  a comprehensive  report:  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990: 
Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses .28  The  so-called  “Lima  Liturgy”,29  the  order  of 
the  closing  worship  at  Lima  in  1982,  has  been  used  at  many  ecumenical  gatherings, 
locally  and  at  Vancouver  1983  and  Canberra  1991.  Despite  the  fact  that  several  of  its 
affirmations  and  convergences  need  further  discussion  and  clarification,  BEM  has 
become  an  ecumenical  reference  text  for  ongoing  discussion  and  studies,  bilateral 
conversations  and  agreements  between  churches.  Its  impact  is  one  of  the  most  positive 
elements  in  present  ecumenical  endeavours. 

4.  Restatement  and  confession  of  the  one  faith 

Struggling  with  controversial,  church-dividing  issues  has  been  for  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  only  possible  in  the  awareness  that  there  are  fundamental  affirma- 
tions of  faith  which  the  churches  have  preserved,  and  which  already  form  a bond  of 
unity  between  them.  It  was  a mark  of  the  work  since  1963  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  recognized  the  need  to  restate  jointly  such  common  affirmations  in  our 
present  time  and  thereby  provide  a basis  for  common  confession,  one  of  the  essentials 
of  visible  unity. 

A first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  when  in  1964  the  Commission,  at  its 
meeting  in  Aarhus,  discussed  the  outline  for  a study  on  “Creation,  New  Creation  and 
the  Unity  of  the  Church”.30  Work  was  continued,  together  with  the  WCC  Division  of 
Studies’  project  on  “The  Finality  of  Christ  in  an  Age  of  Universal  History”,  and  with 
the  input  from  regional  study  groups.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  thus  far  a group  of 
theologians,  natural  scientists  and  historians  prepared  in  1967  a concluding  report  on 
“God  in  Nature  and  History”  which  was  received  by  the  Commission.31 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  1971  when  the  Commission  decided  at  Louvain  to 
initiate  a study  on  “Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  Is  in  Us”.  Following  a contextual 
approach,  40-50  groups  contributed  their  witnesses  and  statements  which  were  taken 
up  in  a first  report  for  the  1974  Accra  Commission  meeting.32  Four  years  later  the 
widely-acclaimed  “A  Common  Account  of  Hope”  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  in 
Bangalore.33 

In  Bangalore  the  Commission  took  a further  step.  By  taking  up  the  request  of  the 
1975  Nairobi  assembly  that  the  churches  should  “receive,  reappropriate  and  confess 
together...  the  Christian  truth  and  faith,  delivered  through  the  apostles”34  a first 
attempt  was  made  to  formulate  “A  Common  Statement  of  Our  Faith”.35  This  was  at  the 
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same  time  an  initial  response  to  the  “three  requirements  for  visible  unity”,  formulated 
in  Bangalore  and  beginning  with  the  “common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith”.36 
In  the  same  year  Faith  and  Order  organized,  in  connection  with  the  Joint  Working 
Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC,  a colloquium  on  confessing 
the  common  faith  whose  draft  report  was  commented  upon  by  fifty  theologians  and 
then  published  in  a revised  form.37  Two  Faith  and  Order  consultations  in  1978  and 
1979  discussed  the  controversial  and  divisive  issue  of  th efilioque  clause  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  proposed  ways  to  resolve  it. 38 

In  these  preparatory  considerations  on  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic 
faith  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381,  as  the  common  creed  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  traditions,  received  increased  attention.  Two  consultations  in  1981  dealt 
with  its  ecumenical  significance.39  Drawing  on  proposals  from  these  consultations,  the 
Commission  launched  in  Lima  in  1982  the  study  project  “Towards  the  Common 
Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”.40  The  intensive  process  of  work  between 
1982  and  1990  began  with  a first  consultation  in  1983. 41 

In  1984  it  was  decided  to  focus  the  study  process  on  a common  explication  of  the 
apostolic  faith  by  interpreting  the  Nicene  Creed  in  relation  to  the  biblical  witness  and 
to  Christian  faith  and  confession  in  today’s  world.  In  1984  and  1985  three 
consultations  prepared  initial  explications  of  the  three  articles  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
They  were  revised  by  the  Steering  Group  for  this  study  and  by  the  Commission  1985 
in  Stavanger.42  Further  work  on  the  texts  in  1986  and  198743  resulted  in  the  draft 
study  document  “Confessing  One  Faith:  Towards  an  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  as  Expressed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)”. 44 
During  these  years  four  volumes  of  contemporary  statements  of  faith  were  also 
published.45 

In  the  course  of  the  second  phase  of  the  study  in  1987-90  many  reactions  to  the 
draft  document  were  received,  three  consultations  reflected  again  on  the  three  articles 
of  the  creed  and  then  in  Budapest  in  1989  the  Commission  considered  the  results 
achieved  so  far.46  The  consultation  on  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  and  two  joint 
consultations  with  the  Sub-unit  on  Church  and  Society,47  were  also  conceived  as  a 
contribution  to  the  ecumenical  process  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”. 
With  the  help  of  all  this  material  the  draft  document  was  revised  by  the  Steering  Group 
and  in  1990  the  Standing  Commission  accepted  the  revised  text:  Confessing  the  One 
Faith : An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  It  is  Confessed  in  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381):  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document ,48  This 
text  is  now  being  widely  discussed  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  both  contribute  to  a 
reappropriation  of  the  common  apostolic  faith  in  the  churches,  and  help  them  to 
recognize,  in  each  other’s  faith  and  life,  this  same  apostolic  faith  and  to  confess  it 
together  in  our  present-day  world. 

5.  The  unity  of  the  church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community 

Already  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  we  repeatedly  find 
references  to  the  churches’  common  mission  and  service  in  the  world  as  the  wider 
horizon  of  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  In  the  sixties  reflection  on 
God’s  purpose  and  action  in  world  history  received  a prominent  place  on  the 
ecumenical  agenda.  The  1968  Uppsala  assembly  referred  to  the  “unity  of  mankind”  in 
relation  to  the  mission  of  the  church  within  God’s  universal  history  and  formulated  the 
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much-quoted  sentence:  “The  church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the 
coming  unity  of  mankind.”49  The  assembly  encouraged  Faith  and  Order  to  pursue  a 
study  programme  on  this  issue,  and  in  1969  a working  paper  on  the  new  project 
“The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind”  was  presented  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  working  committee  at  Canterbury.  The  text  reflects  on  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  theological  anthropology,  creation  and  history,  and  concludes  with 
ecclesiological  considerations  which,  in  the  course  of  the  study,  have  focused  on 
the  concept  of  the  church  as  “sign”.50  A considerable  number  of  regional  groups 
discussed  this  working  paper,  and  the  1971  Commission  meeting  at  Louvain 
continued  the  discussion  in  five  sections  on  the  inter-relation  between  the  unity  of 
the  church  and  (1)  the  struggle  for  justice  in  society,  (2)  the  encounter  with  living 
faiths,  (3)  the  struggle  against  racism,  (4)  the  handicapped  in  society,  and  (5)  the 
differences  in  culture.51 

Of  these  five  themes,  three  were  later  taken  up  in  a more  extensive  way.  The 
issue  of  justice  became  part  of  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”.  The  issue  of  racism  was  taken  up  at  the 
Commission  meeting  in  1974  in  Accra,52  at  a joint  consultation  with  the  WCC 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism  in  197553  and  at  the  Commission  meeting  1985  in 
Stavanger. 54  The  relation  between  the  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  life 
and  witness  of  the  handicapped  in  the  Christian  community  was  taken  up  again  at  the 
1975  Nairobi  assembly  and  then  at  a joint  consultation  of  the  WCC  Commission  on 
Inter-Church  Aid,  the  Christian  Medical  Commission  and  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  in  1978  which  led  to  a substantial  publication.55  With  its  broad  range  of 
aspects  the  study  programme56  stimulated  lively  discussions,  provoked  critical 
questions  and  led  to  important  clarifications  and  perspectives  in  the  area  of 
ecclesiology.  The  latter  were  formulated  in  a report  presented  to  the  working 
committee  1973  at  Zagorsk.57  One  year  later,  at  the  1974  Commission  meeting  in 
Accra,  a brief  statement  on  “Towards  Unity  in  Tension”  was  adopted  which 
summarized  some  of  the  most  important  insights  of  the  study.58  Differences  of 
opinion  about  this  study  had  prevented  the  elaboration  of  a more  comprehensive 
concluding  report.  It  was,  therefore,  important  that  in  1982  a new  study  on  the 
relationship  of  church  and  humanity  was  initiated. 

At  the  1982  Lima  Commission  meeting  this  new  study  “The  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  major  studies  for 
the  coming  period.  The  study  was  designed  as  a theological  investigation  into  the 
inter-relation  between  the  concern  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  and  the  churches’ 
calling  to  witness  and  service  within  the  wider  human  community  — two  issues  which 
have  often  been  regarded  as  setting  two  separate  ecumenical  agendas.  In  1984  and 
1985  the  scope  and  methodology  of  the  study  were  further  clarified  by  describing  the 
inter-relation  between  unity  and  the  call  to  witness  and  service  in  the  perspective  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  the  common  dimension  and  goal  of  both  church  and  humanity. 
This  inter-relation  of  church  and  humanity  was  to  be  explicated  in  terms  of  the 
understanding  of  the  church  as  “mystery”  and  as  “prophetic  sign”,  and  with  regard  to 
the  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  concern  for  justice  and  for  the  community  of 
women  and  men  in  church  and  society  — the  latter  also  conceived  as  a follow-up  of 
the  community  study  (see  below).  Under  the  guidance  of  a steering  group  one 
consultation  in  1985  developed  the  basis  for  the  ecclesiological  vision  of  the  study,59 
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three  consultations  between  1985  and  1989  dealt  with  the  issues  of  community  of 
women  and  men60  and  three  consultations  between  1986  and  1988  discussed  the 
ecclesiological  significance  of  the  churches’  involvement  in  issues  of  justice.61  The 
meetings  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Stavanger  in  1985  and  Budapest  in 
1989,  the  Standing  Commission  at  its  meetings,  and  local  study  groups62  all 
contributed  to  the  study.63  In  1989  and  1990  the  steering  group  brought  together  the 
results  of  the  study  process  into  the  study  document  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community.64  This  text  was  published  as  a 
conclusion  to  this  stage  of  the  study,  and  as  an  offer  to  the  churches  to  reflect 
together  on  the  fundamental  theological  inter-relation  of  their  different  ecumenical 
efforts.  The  WCC  central  committee  in  1992  has  recommended  that  this  study  should 
find  some  continuation  after  1993,  by  dealing  with  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the 
church  in  relation  to  “emerging  new  issues  such  as  ethnic  tensions  and  nationalism”. 

6.  Sources  and  expressions  of  the  common  life  of  the  churches 

The  three  major  study  processes  in  the  period  between  1963  and  1993,  outlined 
above,  were  surrounded  and  supported  by  a considerable  number  of  other  Faith  and 
Order  projects.  Their  descriptions  must  be  even  shorter  than  those  in  the  preceding 
sections. 

a)  Scripture  and  Tradition 

The  question  of  the  basic  criteria  for  discerning  the  content  of  the  common 
Christian  faith  and  life,  in  this  case  by  reflecting  on  the  relationship  between  scripture 
and  Tradition,  was  present  from  the  beginning  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  Here 
a significant  breakthrough  with  respect  to  long-lasting  controversies  was  achieved  at 
the  1963  Montreal  world  conference.  Its  report  differentiates  between  (1)  “Tradition” 
as  the  gospel  or  God’s  revelation  in  Christ  together  with  its  transmission  through 
history  in  and  by  the  church,  and  (2)  “traditions”  as  the  churches’  diverse  expressions 
of  the  one  Tradition.  The  Bible  is  shown  to  be  both  part  of  the  Tradition  and  criterion 
for  the  genuine  Tradition.65  Despite  the  Montreal  breakthrough  the  problem  of 
Scripture-Tradition-church  requires  further  discussion  and  clarification  — this  was  one 
of  the  “learnings”  from  the  official  responses  to  BEM.66 

b)  The  interpretation  of  holy  scripture 

The  deliberations  at  Montreal  led  to  the  request  to  undertake  a study  on  biblical 
interpretation.  A consultation  in  1964,  reflections  on  a study  programme  at  the  1964 
Aarhus  Commission  meeting  and  the  work  of  five  regional  study  groups  resulted  in  a 
report  on  “The  Significance  of  the  Hermeneutical  Problem  for  the  Ecumenical 
Movement”  which  was  presented  to  the  Commission  at  Bristol.67  This  was  followed 
up  by  a study  on  “The  Authority  of  the  Bible”  between  1968  and  1971.  Its  report  was 
accepted  by  the  Commission  at  Louvain.68  Here  a further  step  was  undertaken  by 
proposing  a study  on  the  relationship  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  which 
was  carried  out  between  1972  and  1978.  The  Standing  Commission  at  Bangalore  in 
1978  accepted  the  report  entitled  “The  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
Relation  to  the  New”  and  proposed  that  all  three  reports  of  the  study  process  be 
published  together.  This  was  done  in  1980. 69 
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c)  Councils  and  conciliarity 

Another  group  of  Faith  and  Order  studies  dealt  with  councils  and  conciliarity, 
responding  to  a request  of  the  1961  New  Delhi  assembly  to  consider  “the  conciliar 
process  in  the  church  of  the  early  centuries”.70  The  Montreal  world  conference 
welcomed  this  report;  the  1964  Aarhus  Commission  meeting  approved  a study  outline 
and  referred  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council  as  giving  additional  weight  for  such  a 
study,71  and  a special  study  commission  was  formed.  Its  report  on  “The  Importance  of 
the  Conciliar  Process  in  the  Ancient  Church  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  was 
received  by  the  Commission  in  1967. 72  Also  initiated  by  the  1964  Aarhus  meeting, 
another  study  group  worked  on  a related  project  which  considered  the  importance  of 
studies  on  patristics  for  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  Its  report  on 
“Patristic  Studies  from  an  Ecumenical  Viewpoint”  was  also  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  1967  at  Bristol.73  As  requested  by  Bristol,  a consultation  in  1969  continued  the 
work  so  far  being  done  by  elaborating  a report  on  “The  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  its 
Significance  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  which  was  presented  to  the  Commission 
in  1971. 74  One  of  the  committees  at  the  Louvain  meeting  prepared  a short  report  on 
“Conciliarity  and  the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  in  which  some  conclusions 
from  the  study  process  are  drawn  in  relation  to  concepts  of  conciliarity,  councils  of  the 
church,  contemporary  ecumenical  councils  of  churches  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.75  A further,  extensive  summing  up  of  the  study  process,  together  with 
additional  considerations,  was  presented  in  1974  by  the  West  German  ecumenical 
study  committee  in  its  report  “Councils,  Conciliarity  and  a Genuinely  Universal 
Council”.76 


d)  Authority  in  the  church 

In  view  of  the  study  process  on  biblical  interpretation,  patristics,  councils  and 
conciliarity,  the  Commission  realized  in  Bristol  1967  that  they  all  “pose  in  common 
the  problem  of  authority”.77  But  it  was  only  in  Accra  in  1974  that  the  Commission 
launched  a study  on  the  teaching  authority  of  the  church78  which  was  welcomed  by  the 
1975  Nairobi  assembly.  A consultation  in  1976  prepared  a working  paper  “How  Does 
the  Church  Teach  Authoritatively  Today?”79  Four  study  groups  and  a consultation  in 
1977  elaborated  a report  under  the  same  title.80  Both  the  Commission  meeting  in  1978 
at  Bangalore81  and  the  1983  Vancouver  assembly82  underlined  “common  ways  of 
teaching  and  decision-making”  as  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements  for,  and  marks 
of,  visible  unity.  This  issue  is  now  raised  again  in  the  draft  working  document  for  the 
1993  world  conference  and  will  certainly  be  a part  of  the  future  Faith  and  Order  study 
on  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Ecclesiology”. 

e)  Institution,  law,  state 

One  of  the  preparatory  documents  for  the  1937  world  conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  Edinburgh  reflected  already  on  “The  Non-Theological  Factors  in  the  Making 
and  Unmaking  of  Church  Union”.83  The  significance  of  such  “non-doctrinal  factors” 
(as  they  have  been  called  more  recently)  was  also  investigated  in  the  preparatory  work 
for  the  Montreal  world  conference84  and  at  the  conference  itself  in  the  section  report  on 
“All  in  Each  Place”.85  Between  1964  and  1971  the  work  at  Montreal  was  followed  up 
by  further  studies  which  resulted  in  the  report  “Spirit,  Order  and  Organization” 
presented  to  the  Commission  in  1971. 86  A specific  aspect  of  this  area  was  taken  up  by 
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the  Commission  in  Accra  by  a consideration  of  constitutional  matters  (church  law)  in 
efforts  towards  visible  unity,  and  an  outline  for  a study  on  “The  Ecumenical 
Movement  and  Church  Law”  was  accepted.87  Limited  finances  did  not  allow  this  study 
to  be  implemented.  Another  related  topic  — church  and  state  — was  taken  up  in  1976 
at  a joint  consultation  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Bossey  Ecumenical  Institute.  Its 
report88  stands  as  a reminder  of  a theme  which  has  received  far  too  little  attention  on 
the  recent  ecumenical  agenda. 

f)  Worship  and  common  prayer 

In  celebrating  the  already-existing  communion  among  Christians  and  in  the 
continuing  struggle  to  overcome  the  remaining  barriers  to  full  communion,  common 
prayer  and  worship  are  of  utmost  importance.  From  the  twenties  onwards  the  Faith 
and  Order  movement  has  supported  common  prayer  for  Christian  unity.  The  1952 
Lund  world  conference  had  a section  on  “Ways  of  Worship”,  prepared  by  a 
theological  commission.  Montreal  1963  continued  this  tradition  by  a preparatory 
theological  commission  on  worship89  and  one  of  its  sections  dealt  with  “Worship  and 
the  Oneness  of  Christ’s  Church”.90  A new  impulse  came  from  the  1968  Uppsala 
assembly,  whose  section  V on  “Worship”  asked  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to 
pursue  further  work  on  questions  of  worship  in  an  ecumenical  and  contemporary 
context.  Accordingly,  a consultation  was  held  in  1969  on  “Worship  in  a Secular 
Age”  and  its  report  on  “Worship  Today”  was  received  by  the  1971  Commission 
meeting.91 

Since  then  Faith  and  Order  has  not  undertaken  specific  studies  on  worship.  In  line 
with  a recommendation  from  Louvain  1971  to  include  the  perspective  of  worship  in  all 
studies,92  issues  of  worship  have  especially  been  taken  up  in  the  1982  Lima  document 
(together  with  the  Lima  liturgy  and  studies  in  connection  with  BEM).  Faith  and  Order 
has  been  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  ecumenical  hymnbook  Cantate  Domino 93 
and  has  carried  special  responsibility,  together  with  the  Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and 
Congregational  Life,  for  the  preparation  of  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle.94  A 
collection  of  essays  on  icons  has  been  conceived  as  a contribution  to  ecumenical 
spirituality.95  And  there  is  the  continuing  task  of  preparing  the  material  for  the  Week 
of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (see  section  i,  below). 

g)  Dialogue 

In  the  ecumenical  “division  of  labour”,  dialogue  with  people  of  other  faiths  has  not 
been  put  on  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order.  This  area,  however,  could  not  completely 
be  ignored,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  people.  Accordingly,  the  1963  world 
conference  at  Montreal  recommended  that  a study  be  undertaken  on  the  place  of  the 
people  of  Israel  in  relation  to  God’s  purpose  in  the  Old  and  New  Covenant.96  The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  1964  at  Aarhus,  took  up  this  recommendation 
and  a joint  consultation  with  the  WCC  committee  on  “The  Church  and  the  Jewish 
People”  drafted  a report  which  was  revised  after  comments  had  been  received  from 
many  groups  and  individuals.  The  report  on  “The  Church  and  the  Jewish  People”  was 
accepted  by  the  Commission  in  1967. 97  Even  though  no  further  studies  were  under- 
taken, reflections  on  dialogue  with  people  of  other  faiths  and  contacts  with  the  WCC 
Sub-unit  on  Dialogue  have  continued  (for  example  at  the  Commission  meetings  in 
Louvain,  Accra  and  Bangalore).  Since  1992  Faith  and  Order  co-operates  with  the  new 
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WCC  Office  for  Inter-religious  Relations,  with  the  specific  mandate  for  theological 
reflection  on  Christian- Jewish  dialogue. 

h)  Community  of  women  and  men 

The  study  on  “The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”  occupies  a 
special  place  in  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  between  1963  and  1993  because  it 
became  a joint  project  with  the  WCC  Sub-unit  on  Women  in  Church  and  Society.  The 
impulse  for  this  study  came  from  the  1974  WCC  consultation  on  “Sexism  in  the  70s”98 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Accra.99  The  Faith  and 
Order  part  in  the  study,  as  outlined  by  the  Standing  Commission  in  1977,  would  focus 
on: 

— search  for  signs  of  unity; 

— exploration  of  issues  of  theological  language,  symbols  and  images; 

— participation  in  the  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  project,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women.100 

A special  study  desk  was  set  up  in  Faith  and  Order  in  1978.  One  year  later,  a 
consultation  was  held  in  Klingenthal  on  “Ordination  of  Women  in  Ecumenical 
Perspective”.  The  results  of  the  consultation  covered  a much  wider  area  than  the 
specific  issue  of  ordination. 101  The  Community  study  also  used  a methodology  of  local 
discussion  groups  working  according  to  an  action-reflection  process;  150  of  these 
groups  sent  in  reports  on  their  work  and  these  are  still  widely  consulted  even  today. 102 
The  study  has  been  an  important  contribution  to  ecumenical  discussion  in  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties.  Two  further  consultations  in  1980  were  of  significance  for 
Faith  and  Order,  one  on  “The  Authority  of  Scripture  in  Light  of  the  New  Experience  of 
Women”  and  the  other  on  “Towards  a Theology  of  Human  Wholeness”. 103  The  1981 
Sheffield  conference  marked  the  end  of  the  Community  study. 104  But  the  issue  has 
obviously  to  remain  on  the  agenda  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  Faith  and  Order 
took  it  up  again  in  its  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”  (cf.  above  section  5). 105 

i)  And  some  ongoing  tasks 

In  addition  to  this  spectrum  of  projects  and  studies  between  1963  and  1993  there 
are  some  — as  we  in  Faith  and  Order  have  come  to  call  them  — “ongoing  tasks”.  In 
other  words,  there  are  some  tasks  which  are  not  limited  to  a particular  working  period 
but  are  part  of  the  ongoing  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  also  beyond  1993. 

The  oldest  among  these  tasks  is  the  support  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity.  This  was  seen  as  an  essential  condition  and  ingredient  for  all  theological  efforts 
towards  visible  unity  already  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement. 
Since  1966  the  support  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  has  taken  a more 
tangible  form.  Every  year  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  and 
Faith  and  Order,  organize  a joint  consultation  to  prepare,  on  the  basis  of  suggestions 
from  a local  ecumenical  group,  the  following  year’s  material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
These  consultations  have  also  made  surveys  about  the  observance  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  reflected  on  its  significance  and  proposed  ways  of  making  it  an  even  more 
genuine  expression  of  the  churches’  ecumenical  calling. 

A second  ongoing  task  is  related  to  united  and  uniting  churches  and  church  union 
negotiations.  These  churches  and  negotiations  have  become  an  important  expression 
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of  ecumenical  endeavours,  especially  since  1948.  In  order  to  provide  information  on  ' 
developments  in  this  area  Surveys  on  Church  Union  Negotiations  have  been  published 
by  Faith  and  Order  every  two  years  since  1954  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  and  as  a 
Faith  and  Order  Paper.106  Since  united  and  uniting  churches  have  no  worldwide 
organization,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  asked  to  arrange  consultations  of  united  and 
uniting  churches  which  would  enable  them  to  reflect  together  on  their  experiences  and 
their  special  contributions  to  the  ecumenical  discussion.  Such  consultations  were  held 
in  Bossey/Switzerland  (1967),  Limuru/Kenya  (1970),  Toronto/Canada  (1975),  Col- 
ombo/Sri Lanka  (1981),  Potsdam/GDR  (1987);  and  some  interpretative  studies  and  an 
occasional  newsletter  have  been  published. 107  The  next  consultation  is  planned  for 
1995. 

As  a consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  j 
ecumenical  movement  at  the  time  of  Vatican  II,  an  increasing  number  of  international 
bilateral  dialogues  were  initiated  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Christian 
World  Communions  and  then  also  between  these  Communions.  Already  at  an  early 
stage  of  this  new  development,  representatives  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues 
met,  in  the  context  of  the  meetings  of  the  secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions,  I 
in  order  to  relate  these  two  ecumenical  methods  and  endeavours  to  each  other  in  a 
complementary  way.  This  was  done  to  ensure  mutual  enrichment  and  to  avoid 
divergent  developments  between  the  different  dialogues.  As  a result  Faith  and  Order 
published  in  1972  a first  survey  on  bilateral  dialogues,108  and  since  1978  five  meetings 
of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  have  been  organized  by  Faith  and  Order  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Christian  World  Communions. 109  The  sixth  forum  will  take  place  in 
1994. 

Co-operation  between  Faith  and  Order  on  the  one  side  and  the  Joint  Working 
Group  (JWG)  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC  on  the  other  is  not  an 
“ongoing  task”  in  a formal  sense,  but  has  been  a reality  since  the  establishment  of  the 
JWG  in  1965.  This  co-operation  has  found  expression  in  a number  of  joint  studies 
under  the  auspices  of  the  JWG  in  which  Faith  and  Order  participated.  Such  studies  led 
to  important  reports  on  “Catholicity  and  Apostolicity”,110  “Towards  a Confession  of 
the  Common  Faith”111  and  “The  Notion  of  ‘Hierarchy  of  Truths’:  An  Ecumenical  ; 
Interpretation”  together  with  “The  Church:  Local  and  Universal”.112  Also  during  the 
new  working  period  of  the  JWG  since  Canberra  1991  Faith  and  Order  is  continuing  to 
co-operate  in  one  or  two  joint  projects. 

7.  Conclusion:  a distinctive  contribution,  task  and  identity 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  contribution  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  \ 
has  made  to  the  ecumenical  movement  during  the  period  between  Montreal  1963  and 
Santiago  de  Compostela  1993.  One  consequence  of  the  broad  range  of  topics  and 
themes  surveyed  above  has  been  that  some  of  the  results  of  Faith  and  Order  work  have 
been  “forgotten”  and  then  rediscovered  here  and  there  in  ecumenical  research.  A j 
documentary  and  bibliographical  history  of  this  period  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
ecumenical  memory  in  our  fast-moving  time  and  world.113  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  relationships  between  churches  have  radically  changed  during  the  past  decades, 
that  churches  have  taken  official  steps  towards  establishing  new  links  between  them, 
that  there  have  developed  forms  of  communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness  of  which 
former  generations  could  only  dream.  And  it  seems  obvious  that  Faith  and  Order  has 
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rendered  a significant  contribution  to  these  changes,  for  which  both  explicit  and  implicit 
data  could  be  enumerated.  This  is  also  underlined  by  the  high  esteem  in  which  Faith  and 
Order  is  held  by  the  churches,  as  clearly  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  180  official 
responses  to  BEM.  Even  the  occasional  criticism  of  the  orientation  and  methodology  of 
Faith  and  Order,  and  the  critical  comments  on  particular  results  of  its  work  are,  I believe, 
an  expression  of  esteem  and  of  the  hope  to  make  that  work  even  more  representative  and 
acceptable.  With  all  necessary  qualifications  we  can,  therefore,  say  that  Faith  and  Order 
has  in  a distinctive,  recognizable  and  effective  way  supported  the  movement  towards  the 
visible  unity  of  the  churches  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

This  contribution  was  possible,  we  believe,  because  Faith  and  Order  has  a clearly 
defined  task  and  identity.  With  its  clear  mandate  to  serve  the  manifestation  of  the  unity 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  Faith  and  Order  has  no  monopoly.  The  whole 
ecumenical  movement,  the  whole  work  of  the  WCC  is  to  be  seen  in  this  perspective 
and  there  are  many  ecumenical  efforts  on  different  levels  which  are  specifically 
directed  to  this  goal.  But  there  seems  to  be  a need  for  a distinctive  group  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a multiplicity  of  ecumenical  activities  and  programmes,  acts  as  a continuing, 
identifiable  and  persistent  reminder  — and  advocate  — of  the  central  task  of  the  search 
for  visible  unity. 

Distinctive  concerns  require  distinctive  institutional  “carriers”,  otherwise  these 
concerns  are  in  danger  of  being  obscured  or  lost.  Everyone  cannot  do  everything. 
Ecumenical  “equalizers”  have  succeeded  in  obscuring  some  central  ecumenical  tasks 
by  “integrating”  them  into  a rearranged  WCC  shopping  list  of  more  or  less  important 
ecumenical  tasks.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  governing  bodies  of  the  WCC  and  the 
churches  have  resisted  the  occasional  attempts  of  some  to  “equalize”  also  Faith  and 
Order  by  removing  its  distinctive  identity  as  expressed  by  its  by-laws  and  name.  Let  us 
be  clear:  Faith  and  Order  is  an  integral  part  of  the  WCC,  despite  the  fact  that  its 
constituency  is  broader  than  that  of  the  WCC.  The  past  thirty  years  are  a proof  of 
faithful  service  to  and  within  the  WCC.  These  years  also  indicate  that  changes  and  new 
steps  within  this  long-standing  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement  are  possible. 
But  its  distinctive  identity  must  remain,  otherwise  the  instrument  will  lose  its 
continuity,  focus,  efficiency  and  impact. 

Thus  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  will  continue  beyond  the  1993  world 
conference  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  to  render  its  service  to  the  churches,  the  WCC 
and  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  Especially  for  one  of  its  future  programmes  on 
“Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Ecclesiology”  it  will  receive,  hopefully,  impulses  and 
orientation  from  the  conference.  But  also  on  a more  general  level  the  world  conference 
will  be  an  important  moment  for  reviewing  the  results  of  the  past  thirty  years,  and  of 
challenging  and  encouraging  the  churches  to  test  seriously  these  results  and  to  use 
them  for  courageous  steps  towards  implementing  that  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and 
witness  which  is  both  God’s  gift  and  God’s  calling. 


NOTES 

1 The  New  Delhi  Report , ed.  W.A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  London,  SCM,  1962,  p.  1 16.  In  the  following,  only 
works  in  English  are  cited.  Many  Faith  and  Order  texts  have  also  been  published  in  other  languages. 

2 The  Uppsala  Report  1968,  ed.  Norman  Goodall,  Geneva,  WCC,  1968,  p.17. 
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